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commander who succeeded him -was before all things a man of
war*

Hannibal, the greater son of the great Hamilcar Barca, had
been brought up from his early childhood in Spain. In Spain
he had served his apprenticeship in arms. He had married a
Spanish wife. His friends and companions were rather Spaniards
than Carthaginians, and his only foe was Rome. And when, at
the age of twenty-six, he succeeded to the supreme command
in Punic Iberia, his armies numbered as many Spaniards as
Africans in their ranks. Grasping the slackened reins of mili-
tary dominion in his master hand, Hannibal inspired every
soldier under his command with his own dauntless spirit, and
he soon carried his victorious army over the whole of southern
and eastern Spain. One city alone resisted ; and the name of
SAGUNTUM lives in history, as glorious as that of Hannibal him-
self.

By a treaty made but a few years before, between the
Roman Senate and the diplomatic Hasdrubal, it had been
stipulated that Saguntines should be considered as allies of
Rome, and that their ancient rights and privileges should be
respected by the Carthaginians. But good reasons are ever
to be found for the rupture or evasion of treaties, and a real
or imaginary attack made by the Saguntines upon the
neighbouring semi-Carthaginian tribe of the Turditanians,
afforded Hannibal a specious pretext for laying siege to the
city. The population of Saguntum was largely Iberian.
And in the Punic armies, thanks to the genial policy of
Hasdrubal, and the magic military charm which ever attended
the name of the younger Hannibal, were found great numbers
of those Iberian or Celtiberian soldiers in whose veins flowed
the blue blood of the future Spanish people. The attack was
tremendous, the defence unflinching. For nearly nine months
the city withstood all the assaults of the besiegers. Hannibal
himself, fighting in the forefront of a party of the assailants,
was wounded under the walls; and in spite of all his skill as
a general and all his impetuosity as a soldier, in spite of the
presence of a host which is said to have amounted to one
hundred and fifty thousand men, in spite of the invention and
use of new engines of battery and escalade, the fall of Saguntum
was due rather to famine than to force of arms. Embassies
were despatched from the beleaguered city to Rome. But
Rome was too busy with party politics,1 and Rome sent no help,

1 Dum Romse consulitur, Saguntum expugnatur.